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of her silences. "She's thinking of him, she was going to speak of him/3
he thought. And Jacqueline said anything that came into her head,
though it sounded false and had the wrong ring, so as to put a term to
the agony of his cold,, suspicious watchfulness.

On several occasions they tried to live apart for a few days., to get
their second wind as it were, she at Mauglaives and he in Paris, or vice
versa. But she realized that, like a wounded man who pulls at his band-
ages to make the wound bleed, Gabriel took advantage of her absence
to ransack her drawers, violate the secrecy of old letters and exhume
memories which were hers alone, just to exacerbate his anguish.

The death of Noel Schoudler, which occurred at this time, was the
occasion of a quarrel which lasted for a week. Gabriel authorized his
wife to attend the funeral mass, but forbade her to go to the cemetery.

"When I think," he told himself, "how much I've done for her, all
the trouble I took to save for her what remained of that bad lot's
wealth! I might simply have said to hell with it and let the whole thing
go to rack and ruin!"

Jacqueline obeyed; she pretended to feel unwell as they came out of
the church, and she let the children go to Pere Lachaise without her.
She did not altogether understand her own docility; but, sometimes
rebelling, sometimes doing her best to appease, she was little by little,
and by the mere force of the circumstances of their life in common,
beginning to submit to Gabriel's psychological attitude. He had suc-
ceeded in giving her an intolerable feeling of guilt.

"But what have I done," she groaned when she was alone, putting
her hands to her forehead, "what have I done to make him suffer so
much? It really isn't possible; he must be mad!"

Gabriel was continually asking himself the same question. There was
apparently nothing about him that suggested mental instability. He
was reasonably intelligent, he suffered from no mystical or metaphysical
anxiety, nor was his body afflicted by any functional disease.

So why, at the slightest word, or even without any reason at all, did
his obsession suddenly get the better of him?

At these times Gabriel felt as if his reason were being torn like a
piece of cloth, like the seam of a sheet being pulled apart.

And his anger overwhelmed his good sense.

It was at these moments that Gabriel went out and got drunk.
Alcohol was the only thing that could dispel this condition or, rather,
abolish his consciousness of it.

At the start he drank only with this idea in mind; but soon, as he
began to get drunk, he drank simply from a need to drink.

Jacqueline had to take the servants into her confidence to hide the
spirits away, to announce that they had forgotten to buy wine or that
the key of the cellar had been lost. Childish lies which did not deceive
Gabriel,
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